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The Club Website & home page are up & functioning again! 


N.B. new address ... (N.B. left out the net bit last month!) 
GFNC Web page http://nhome.vicnet.net.au/~gfne/ - 
No email address please use email addresses of committee members on the back page 
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Tonight is the 
_ Annual General Meeting 
and as always, after the election of Officers and Committee, it is a members’ night. 


We are also presenting Honorary Life Membership certificates to 3 long-standing and hard-working members. 
Nora Errey, Lily Sherwood and Geoff Mathison 


Next month’s speaker will be David Taylor. 
His topic is ‘New Ideas on Victorian Geology’. 
David is a geologist with the State Government of Victoria and has been working for the Geological Survey of 
Victoria since 1992. That work involves extensive field based mapping of all aspects of Victorian geology. 
The regions that he has worked in include the western Victorian goldfields from Ballarat to Ararat, the 
Grampians, and the Dundas Tablelands of far eastern Victoria, with present work now based in the Bogong area 
of the eastern Victorian highlands. 
Before employment with the Geological Survey, he graduated with B.Sc. In Geology and Zoology from Monash 
University in 1988, followed by a M.Sc. in Geology also at Monash University, that investigated the bedrock 
geology in the Ballarat area. 
SIE SIE DE SE SIE SIE SIE SE BIE HE SIE SHE 
NEWS BITES! >% ; 
The following email messages were received from Tim Allen, Victorian Coordinator, 3K 
Marine and Coastal Community Network. X Do you represent 
e On the same day that the Government announced its revised proposals for s the GFNC on or at 
marine national parks, the Minister for Fisheries, Candy Broad, suggested st different 5 
that the Government is considering allowing more exclusion zones for beach k hs CUCM) 
fishing within some of the proposed park areas. The Premier made no æ or organisations? 
mention of this in his announcement on Tuesday, and there was no mention 3K 
of it in the Government’s proposal paper concerning the new package. 3K i 
Given the raft of concessions that have already been given to recreational * Please advise the 
fishermen over the 10 year investigation of the LCC/ECC, and to ensure that s President or 
the ecological integrity of the parks are retained, this proposal should be SF 
resisted. x Secretary so that 
A simple phone call to the Premier's office will help. * the Committee 
The message is simple: We do not accept beach exclusions for marine 3K í 
national parks and urge the Premier to intervene to stop this from happening. | >< May coordinate 
Feel free to send an email to follow up your message: 3K with you on 
steve. bracks@parliament.vic.qov.au ay +t 
YOUR PHONE CALL WILL MAKE A DIFFERENCE MUU 
The Premier's office number is (03) 9651 5000. x concerning the 
The office does take messages like this, and you do not have to leave your X natural 
name. < 
environment. 
Marine biologists diving in Western Port Bay have discovered a large, healthy 
colony of lamp shells or brachiopods, part of an extremely ancient group of 
animals that have been part of the ocean world for over 600 million years. 
The exciting discovery was made within the boundaries of the proposed 
Churchill Island Marine National Park adjacent to Phillip Island, south of the 
township of Rhyll. Dr Mark Norman, a researcher from the University of 
Melbourne found the colony last month. 
[We hope to feature the story in an upcoming issue.] 


CLUB EXCURSION - 21 APRIL 2002 
Reedy Lake and Alcoa Point Henry Wetlands 


Meet at Clairvaux at 9.00 am, or at the Reedy Lake end of Moolap Station Road at 


Ne HE SIE SE SIE SE SIE SE SIE SK AK SE SK IE DENE IE FE FE SE 


SE HE SHE SE SIE SIE SE SIE SIE SIE IE SHE SIE SIE SE SHE SIE SIC HE SIE SIE SIC IE SIE NE SIC IE SIE SIE SIC SE SIE NE IE SIE SIE AE DE SE SIE IE SIE SIE SE K XK 


9.30 am. 

ZN 
Reedy Lake is a splendid freshwater wetland. Unfortunately it is also a Game 2K i 
Reserve and this is the duck season. However, even if all the ducks have flown away, ae ; S 
there should still be other birds as well as wetland plants. fry Pes cok ese ales 


Alcoa has been developing its wetlands for over 10 years, to use water from the 
smelter and to benefit waterbirds. There are both fresh and salt water wetlands, and a a 
birdlist of almost 100 species. For more notices... 

see pages 3,11 & 12 
Leader: Margaret Cameron (phone 5229 9792) 
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OUT AND ABOUT 


Meccoy’s Skink, Marbled 
Xenica, Wandering Monarchs, 
Good and Bad Daisies, Milky 
Fungi, More on Choughs. 


Mammal survey weekends aren't 
only for mammal watching. A 
McCoy’s Skink tumbled into one of 
our trapline buckets so we were 
able to get a really good look at 
this little lizard with tiny legs. It was 
dark shiny blue-grey above, bright 
yellow below and spotted black 
and white under the chin. Cape 
Otway is one of its strongholds, 
but there have been few Museum 
records for Victoria since the 
1970s and only 30 in the 1990s. 
However, the Atlas of Victorian 
Wildlife has one record during this 
period from the Portarlington area, 
which seems a bit of an anomaly, 
because the lizard is mostly found 
in wetter areas. Can anyone shed 
light on this? 


At Cape Otway Dave 
King reprimanded me for standing 
on a butterfly. It was a female 
Marbled Xenica Geironeura klugii 
klugii, one of the commonest 
butterflies we saw at Cape Otway. 
My eyes were elsewhere, looking 
up for creeping mistletoe. We 
knew this small orange and black 
butterfly with a small eyespot on 
each wing and a black patch in the 
middle of the hind wing was a 
female because it lacked the 
male’s silvery sex brand across 
the bottom cell of the forewing. 


The flight of Marbled Xenicas is 
irregular and they prefer to settle 
on or near the ground. Even if | 
had been looking round my feet, 
chances are that | wouldn’t have 
seen the butterfly, because, with 
wings closed, they resemble a leaf 
or a bit of plant debris. 


Males establish territories, usually 
lying in wait for the females, 
although sometimes they will 
actively seek them out. They often 
fight territorial battles with other 
males, spiralling upwards together. 


... Valda Dedman 


Females emerge from the pupa 
with their eggs not developed, but 
with abdomens full of fat tissue, so 
after mating, they go into hiding 
(aestivate) and live off this fat until 
the eggs are fully mature. 


Young females are quite fussy 
about where they lay their eggs; 
older ones are more casual. The 
first-timers spend a lot of time 
fluttering about half a metre from 
the ground looking for the perfect 
spot, which is usually debris next 
to some grass. They end up 
choosing a bit of dead vegetable 
material, part of the potential larval 
food plant (a native grass 
species), on which they lay a 
single egg., which is superbly 
camouflaged. They often prefer 
grass which has been browned off 
for summer. 


In Victoria Marbled Xenicas fly 
from November to April. Males will 
also hilltop, especially late in the 
season. Does this happen around 
Cape Otway? 
Ie 

How many Wanderer butterflies 
have you seen this summer? If 
you were in America you might 
see milllions of them, even though 
one of their wintering sites in 
Mexico was badly hit by cold 
weather this year. It was reported 
that there were drifts of dead 
butterflies a foot deep. The 
migration of this species is a truly 
amazing event. We have nothing 
to equal it in this country. 


The Wanderer or Monarch Danaus 
plexippus plexippus has become 
established in Australia, having 
apparently made its way across 
the Pacific via Hawaii and New 
Zealand. It was common in Hawaii 
by the mid-nineteenth century and 
about that time an unusual genetic 
mutation turned up there—a white 
monarch, not an albino butterfly 
but one with black veins and white 
scales. 


In North America the butterfly 
migration is closely monitored 
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through programs such as 
Monarch Watch and the website 
D-Plex. In this way a tremendous 
amount of public enthusiasm has 
been generated. 


Although winters are relatively mild 
in Australia, some Monarchs still 
aggregate. Two such sites are the 
Hunter Valley and Mt Lofty. We 
are unlikely to see millions here, 
draped over the trees like 
patterned fabric, because Monarch 
larvae feed only on introduced 
milkweed plants, Asclepiadaceae, 
which contain bitter toxins that 
protect the butterflies from 
predators. Australia has about 75 
species in the milkweed family, 
including the Bush Banana 
Marsdenia australis, all parts of 
which were eaten by aboriginal 
peoples. It is a food plant of the 
Lesser Wanderer. D. chrysippus. 
Our native milkweeds have milky 
sap, but little is known of its 
chemical composition. 


One sunny Sunday in March 
hundreds of native Common 
Brown butterflies Heteronympha 
merope merope were enjoying the 
pretty yellow daisy flowers of the 
noxious introduced weed Ragwort. 
along the Wild Dog Creek Road in 
the Otways. 


Forest Groundsel Senecio 
velleioides is good, a native daisy 
adapted to life in shaded forests: 
Ragwort Senecio jacobaea. is bad. 
It has taken over in- many 
degraded pastures in the wetter, 
steeper parts of the Otway 
Ranges. The denser native tree 
cover was removed by early 
settlers. In fact, one of the terms of 
many original Otway land grants 
was for a certain amount of land to 
be cleared each year and this has 
produced some disastrous results. 


Control measures include shading 
the weed out and in the past pine 
lots have been used. Dark places 
they are too, soft underfoot with 
pine needles, but nothing else 
grows there, not even the Forest 
Groundsel. Where there is a gap 
to let in light you might find 
introduced fungi such as Amanita 
muscaria or Lactarius deliciosus 
The first is hallucinatory, the 
second is edible and said to be 
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delicious, especially if cooked well 
with lemon juice. It is sometimes 
pickled in vinegar. 


Lactarius deliciosus Saffron Milk 
Cap is a large, orange-brown 
fungus with a thick stem and 
decurrent gills. It snaps like a 
carrot to reveal a carrot coloured 
sap. Its flesh often stains greenish. 
It always grows under pines. 


| would not take the risk of eating 
one gathered in the wild, because 
it has a paler cousin Lactarius 
piperatus, which causes vomiting 
and diarrhoea when eaten raw. 
Peppery Milk Cap is sold widely in 
China and France. North American 
Squirrels store quantities in tree 
hollows and old birds’ nests and 
set it out to dry on branches. It was 
once used in the treatment of 
kidney stones and tuberculosis 
and its milk, like milk thistle sap, 
was a cure for warts. 


In North America it occurs in new 
pine plantations behind dunes and 
in deciduous woods. In Canberra it 
is said to be found only under 
introduced birch trees, but who 
knows when or if it has spread to 
pine plantations and from there to 
native species? 
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= ADVANCE NOTICE FOR JUNE EXCURSION 
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More about White-winged 
Choughs — from Atlas News no. 9, 
Feb 2002 

e More common in sites with 
understorey vegetation. 

eMore common in sites 
surrounded by native rather than 
exotic vegetation. 

e More common in sites with at 
least six fallen trees. 

e More common in sites with native 
grasses, if the site had been 
ungrazed by livestock for at least 
40 years. 


We need records from south of 
Geelong, please. Those rascally 
choughs must still be operating 
around the Eastern Otways. 


<> 


PLANT GROUP 
REPORT 


...Dick Southcombe 


Two members -of the 
Bignoniaceae family Tecoma and 
Pandorea, were the subject of 
discussion and dissection at our 
March meeting. 


Woodland plants of the Bellarine 


Peninsula will be studied at our 
April 9th meeting. 


<p 


SEAVIEW PARK 


...Dick Southcombe 


Polly Cutcliffe has been doing 
some sterling work for Seaview 
Park. A few months ago Polly 
gathered seed-heads of Kangaroo 
Grass and Wallaby Grass growing 
on the Belmont Escarpment. The 
seed was separated and sown on 
March 1. An outstanding strike 
occurred and the seedlings are 
now ready for transplanting into 
tubes. 

If you can help Polly with this 
task please attend the Barwon 
Water Community Nursery 
(Opposite Landy Field) at 10.00 
am on Friday April 12 or give 
Polly a call on 5244 0182. 


Your help will be greatly 
appreciated. 


<p 


EXTRA SPECIAL BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE 


MELBOURNE AQUARIUM 


In May 2001 a small group of Members were introduced to the new Melbourne Aquarium ... 


Now, at the special price $15.00 per person, we have been booked in for the 


starting at 10.00 am on June 15, 2002. 


Deluxe Back of House Tour 


Please let Claire Greenwell know if you wish to attend, we need to advise the Aquarium of numbers and 
make travelling arrangements (e.g. whether to hire a bus). 


A 
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APRIL DIARY 


Isn't it great that we have intrepid 
people in the Club who are 
prepared to share their 
experiences! How about bird 
watching in seven exotic locations 
over the last two years. Now that is 
something to talk about! I’m 
pleased, as no doubt you are, to 
be able to share their adventures, 
albeit vicariously. | know that even 
if | had the wherewithal | wouldn't 
have the courage to emulate their 
feats. Moreover it is very difficult 
to carry an ensuite and 
comfortable bed in a backpack. 


So having said that, let this 
‘intrepid’ traveller share with you 
the perils and wildlife of an urban 
backyard. Have courage — read 
on! 


3.4.01 Newtown 

Afternoon ‘cuppa’ under the pear 
tree, reflecting on the slow 
progress of the house painting and 
our encounters with rotten timber 
of the dreaded kind, there for the 
briefest of those unforgettable 
moments an Australian Admiral 
butterfly landed on a yellow and 
black Rudbeckia flower. The sun 
illuminated its yellow wing 
markings, like backlit stained glass, 
and so it did a slow pirouette for us 
as it sipped, then flew rapidly 
away. 


Soon afterwards around the front 
we found another Admiral checking 
the replacement timber. 


Not to be outdone an Imperial 
White posed for a photo on a 
Buddleia flower. 


8.4.01 Newtown 

A good way to get an idea of New 
Holland Honeyeater numbers is to 
let loose a Grey Butcherbird. | 
heard its rollicking call and the 
result — plenty! 


Later they told me of the presence 
of a Nankeen Kestrel — beautiful 
lines — a lot like a Hobby. 


ee a ee ee L 


... Joe Hubbard 


11.4.99 

About 9.00 am a White Goshawk 
flew into the big Golden Poplar 
next door. It proceeded to preen 
whilst stopping now and again to 
check around. 


Needless to say, all the birds had 
taken cover, or wing, except the 
New Holland Honeyeaters, who for 
some reason, ignored its presence. 


The spotted Turtle-dove froze 
where it had been ground-feeding, 
with head turned slightly towards 
the raptor. After 10 minutes of this 
it hunched up with head withdrawn 
into feathers. 


Fifteen minutes in this position it 
turned its head several times, got 
up, and walked slowly to the back 
of the yard. 


Now the Goshawk must stoop. 
Nothing happened — no interest 
shown at all! 


13.4.01 Newstead 

Eyes scanning for orchids, 
scrunching over the forest litter, 
startled bird underfoot, surprised 
observer gathering wits together, 
watched as it landed close by. It 
aligned on a branch trying to 


become part of the tree. Back to . 


the car and returned with camera 
in time to see it fly down to a tree 
hollow quite close to the ground. 
Just to make sure, | checked the 
forest litter around the base of the 
tree. Everything happened 
quickly — but | thought | was 
looking at an Australian Owlet- 
nightjar. This was a good start to a 
short visit to the Muckleford Forest. 


What else? A small covey of 
Painted Button-quail and 5 White- 
browed Babblers. 


Stopped to watch a Restless 
Flycatcher — decided to answer a 
call of nature — to be scolded by 
several chirring Brown 


Treecreepers and a Willie 


Wagtail — quite funny! 


April 2002 


Orchids! Found a few Autumn 
Greenhoods on a ridge amongst 
rocks, and in the same area, a Tiny 
Greenhood, Parson Bands and a 
Red-tip Greenhood. Not a bad 
result. 


16.4.01 Newtown 

Round to the house-front 
painting — one wall to go. Heard a 
Mistletoebird calling. Down the 
ladder to check and found it in the 
small Scarlet-pear Gum. Then it 
flew up to the street tree where the 
Creeping Mistletoe must have its 
drupes ready to eat. 


| noticed the regularity of these 
visits in recent years. | wonder if 
this bird ‘planted’ the seed? 


25.4.01 Newtown 

Unseasonable heavy rain over two 
days — floods — Princes Freeway 
closed — low-lying homes in 
trouble in some areas. 


Got up to find 4 mature Crimson 
Rosellas preening in next-door’s 
gum. From there they flew to the 
top of our Cotoneaster tree — 
crimson and blue amongst the red 
berries. 


Day finished with one of those 
brilliant sunsets you only catch 
now and again — as Val said — a 
painting of this could be 
considered a flight of fancy — it 
was certainly an extravagance! 


Cheers! 
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A Showy Beetle - Diphucephala colaspidoides 
(Scarabacidae — Melolonthinne) 


...Dave King 


Unit 216/86 Church Street. Grovedale 3216 


| ntroduction 

During a visit to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve (38° 14'S 144° 31'E) in 
the latter part of October, 2001, it was decided to check and see if the beetle 
Diphucephala colaspidoides again had established a presence on a 
particular specimen of a shrub after an elapsed period of one year. The 
shrub in question is a Hakea - Hakea sericea. 


Arriving at the specific shrub the writer was confronted by the sight of D. 
colaspidoides distributed all over the plant. In so far as the OGNR is ~~ 
concerned, it is the only plant that has been seen to carry these beetles. No 
obvious damage to the plant could be observed, and the beetles were totally 
inactive. This inactivity could have been because the end of the relatively 
short adult stage had been reached. Flowering of H. sericea had ceased by 

this time, suggesting the beetle is a nectar feeder and that the reproductive 
stage had been completed, with few, but large, eggs laid in the soil, probably 
beneath the shrub. 


The eggs hatch to produce white C-shaped larvae that remain in the soil feeding on roots and other vegetable matter. 
It will take at least a year before the larval stage ends in pupation within an earthen cell. After the adult beetle emerges 
from the pupal case, it remains in the cell until rain occurs to soften the soil, enabling it to easily access the open air. 
This results in a synchronous mass emergence and maximises the potential for mating and reproduction. 


in contrast, the literature generally indicates Acacia and Eucalypt are preferred food sources (McKeown, 1942). Range 
is in southeast Australia, and appears to be confined to near coastal regions, from the writer's experience, west 
through S.A. 


Description ; 

D. colaspidoides is a relatively small beetle, in the order of eight millimetres body length. The striking part is the bright 
metallic lustre of blue green, which scintillates in the sunshine. When massed on vegetation it can be quite 
resplendent. Shape is virtually that of most scarab species. 


The prominent labrum is clearly visible from above, deeply emarginate and not fused with the clypeus. Prominent eyes 
are emarginate anteriorly; the exsertion carries a series of scales that give the appearance of eyelashes. In accord with 
most scarab beetles, the eyes each have some 5000 facets. which from research by Exner in 1891, would make the 
degree of resolution an estimated 1/30 to 1/40 that of the normal human eye (Wigglesworth, 1984). 


Scales, similar to those about the eyes, are to be found around the body and on the legs. Legs are fossorial, in keeping 
with the partial life cycle of boring in the soil. The tibiae all have a single apical spur, plus the fore tibiae have toothed 
lateral margins. Each tarsus terminal segment bears two equal and fixed claws, both biserrate. The rear apical spur 
has a modified shape, oval and plate-like. 


References 
Britton, E.B. (1970) in The Insects of Australia, CSIRO, Melbourne University Press. 
McKeown, K.C. (1942) Australian Insects, RZS of NSW, Sydney. 
Wigglesworth, V. B. (1984) The Life of Insects, The World Publishing Co., N.Y. 
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EXCURSION REPORT 
Melba Gully, Moonlight Head, Muttonbird Island 
Sunday 17 February 2002 


Pieasantly warm, summer 
weather greeted the participants of 
the February excursion to the 
western Otways and the 
‘shipwreck’ coast. Whilst the 
clouds threatened overhead at 
Melba Gully, sunshine eventually 
prevailed for exploration on the 
beaches of Moonlight Head and 
around the Twelve Apostles. 


On the outward journey to the first 
stop at Melba Gully, a Brush 
Bronzewing and Black Wallaby 
made themselves conspicuous on 
the road at Barongarook. Both 
initially seemed in no particular 
hurry and afforded a reasonable 
view. One of the first points of 
interest at Melba Gully (apart from 
the drop in temperature and the 
rise in humidity) were the fungi, 
particularly a black tubular 
specimen (identity unknown) 
growing alongside the track. 
Bracket fungi were plentiful. The 
roots of a wind-thrown tree 
revealed a yellow mass thought to 
be a slime mould. Shirley 
Southcombe spotted an 
antechinus crossing the track near 
‘the large messmate’, where a 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo was also heard 
calling. Fish were spotted in the 
creek but were too quick to be 
easily identified. Along the track 
the fibre quality of the bootlace 
bush was put to the test and the 
red fruit of the Native Currant 
Bush was conspicuous. Ade 
Foster turned up the remains of a 
caterpillar that had been 
parasitised by wasp pupae; their 
pupal cases still in place. Trevor 
Pescott was able to show the 
group a bright yellow flatworm and 
several slugs. These slugs are 
Victoria’s only native species. 


Shade was at a premium for lunch 
at the Moonlight Head carpark 
amongst salt and wind pruned 
coastal scrub. A 1-1.5 metre 
swell and onshore wind pushed 
salt spray up the slope as most of 
the group descended to the beach 


...Bernie Franke 


where March Flies were a 
constant menace. Moonlight 
Head (named by Matthew 
Flinders) was previously a source 
of gemstones prior to proclamation 
as a national park. It is also a 
source of crayfish and sweep for 
fishers prepared to walk and risk 
Southern Ocean swells! Yellow- 
tailed Black-Cockatoos flew 
overhead and a single White- 
faced Heron and single Crested 
Turn were seen. A dead Fairy 
Penguin was found on the beach 
as well as the inside-out skin of a 
Fairy Penguin, apparently the 
inside-out skin being a trademark 
of a seal attack. 


Next stop was Princetown where 
the Gellibrand floodplain and its 
wetlands afforded an opportunity 
for some birding on both sides of 
the road (or a quick photo 
opportunity for some international 
tourists!). 


In the carpark near Muttonbird 
Island, afternoon tea was 
interrupted by Rufous Bristlebirds 
patrolling their patch. This was a 
pleasant surprise for most of the 
group, who are accustomed to 
catching only short glimpses of the 
elusive birds cleser to home. 
While the Twelve Apostles area is 
popular and highly 
commercialised, the colours of 
cliffs, sky, breaking sea and 
coastal vegetation in the lowering 
afternoon sun remain inspiring. 


Dusk brought the return of the 
Short-tailed Shearwaters to their 
secure burrows to feed their 
hungry offspring and to rest. As 
the sky filled with birds doing a 
final reconnaissance run before 
landing, we were left to ponder the 
complexity that enables the young 
birds to embark on their 14,000 
km maiden journey to the Aleutian 
Islands. The parents leave 
several weeks earlier and the 
youngsters must then teach 
themselves to fly and embark on 
their journey alone. 
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BIRD LIST (Pat Streefkerk) 


Barongarook 
Brush Bronzewing 


Melba Gully 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Rufous Fantail 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Forest Raven 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Olive Whistler 

Little Raven 

Grey Fantail 

Magpie 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Moonlight Head 
Red Wattlebird 
Silver Gull 

Crested Turn 
White-faced Heron 
Penguin (dead) 
Silvereye 

Crimson Rosella 


Princetown 

Shelduck 

Fairy Martin 

Welcome Swallow 

Black Swans with cygnets 
Great Egret 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Royal Spoonbill 

Purple Swamphen 
Australian White Ibis 
Starling 

Masked Lapwing 

Swamp Harrier 
White-fronted Chat 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Magpie Lark 

Goldfinch 

Sparrow 

Dusky Moorhen 


Muttonbird Island area 
Rufous Bristlebird 
Australian Kestrel 
Singing Honeyeater 
Australasian Gannet 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Short-tailed Shearwater 


& 
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Melba Gull 
Natives 
Acacia melanoxylon 
Asplenium sp. 
Blechnum nudum 
Blechnum wattsii 
Coprosma quadnifida 
Dicksonia antartcica 


17-2-2002 


Eucalyptus obliqua x regnans 


Hedycarya angustifolia 
Hymenophyllum sp. 


Olearia argophylla 
Polystichum proliferum 
Prostanthera lasianthos 


Senecio tenuiflorus 
Senecio velleioides 
Urtica incisa 


Introduced species 
Bellis perennis 
Cardamine hirsuta 
Crepis capillaris 
Prunella vulgaris 
Ranunculus repens 
Senecio jacobaea 
Solanum nigrum 
Urtica urens 


y 17 February 2002 


Plant List (Diana Primrose and Winston Huggins) 


Monocots 

Dianella revoluta 
Dianella [brevicaulis ?] 
Dichalechne crinata 
Isolepis nodosa 
Lepidosperma gladiatum 
Lomandra longifolia 


Melba Gully, Moonlight Head, Muttonbird Island 
Excursion Sunda 


Notodanthonia semiannularis 


Phragmites australis 
Poa poiformis 


{Comment from Winston} 


Nothogagus cunninghamii 


Moonlight Head Parking Area to Beach 


Blackwood 
Spleenwort 
Fishbone Water Fern 
Hard Water Fern 
Prickly Currant Bush 
Soft Tree Fern 
Otway Gum (hybrid) 
Austral Mulberry 
Filmy Ferns various 
Myrtle Beech 

Musk Daisy-bush 
Mother Shield Fern 
Australian Christmas 
Bush 

Groundsel 

Forest Groundsel 
Scrub Nettle 


English Daisy 
Common Bitter-cress 
Smooth Hawk's-beard 
Self-heal 

Creeping Buttercup 
Ragwort 

Black Nightshade 
Small Nettle 


Black-anther Flax-lily 


Track near carpark 
Track near carpark 
Track near carpark 
Track near carpark 
Track near carpark 
Carpark 

Track near carpark 
Track near carpark 


Near parking 


(Short-stalked?] Flax-lily Near parking 
Long-hair Plume-grass Near parking 


Knobby Club-rush 
Coast Sword-sedge 


Beach 
Near beach 


Spiny-headed Mat-rush Near parking 


Tasmanian Wallaby- 
grass 

Common Reed 

Blue Tussock-grass 


Near parking 


Cliff face 
Cliff face 


It was rather strange seeing wet area plants such as Samolus repens and Selliera 
radicans at beach level in wet lenses, the cliff face being nearly vertical there. 


(Continued...) 
Dicots i 
Acacia aculeatissima 
Acacia longifolia 
var.longifolia 
Actites megalocarpa 
Allocasuarina verticillata 
Alyxia buxifolia 
Apium prostratum 
Atriplex cinerea 
Banksia integrifolia 
Banksia marginata 
Brachycome multifida 
Cakile maritima 
Calocephalus brownii 
Cassytha pubescens 
Casuarina pusilla 
Centaurium tenuifolum 
Centella cordifolia 
Correa (backhousiana?) 
Dichondra repens 
Epacris impressa 
Epilobium hirtigerum 
Goodenia ovata 


“Helminthotheca echioides 
Leptospermum continentale 


Leucophyta brownii 
Leucopogon parviflorus 
Lobelia alata 
Muehlenbeckia adpressa 
Olearia axillaris 
Ozothamnus ferrugineus 
Ozothamnus turbinatus 
Samolus repens 
Sarcocomia quinqueflora 
ssp.quinquiflora 

Selliera radicans 
Senecio linearifolius 
Senecio pinnatifolius sp. 1 
Senecio minimus 
Spyridium parvifolium 
Tetragonia implexicoma 
Xanthorrhoea minor 


Thin-leaf Wattle 
Sallow Wattle 


Dune Thistle 
Drooping Sheoak 
Sea Box 

Sea Celery 

Coast Saltbush 
Coast Banksia 
Silver Banksia 
Cut-leaf Daisy 

Sea Rocket 
Cushion Bush 
Downy Dodder-laurel 
Dwarf Sheoak 
Slender Centaury 
Centella 

Correa 

Kidney Weed 
Common Heath 
Hairy Willow-herb 
Hop Goodenia 
Ox-tongue 

Prickly Tea-tree 
Cushion Bush 
Coast Beard-heath 
Angled lobelia 
Climbing Lignum 
Coast Daisy-bush 
Tree Everlasting 
Coast Everlasting 
Creeping Brookweed 
Beaded Glasswort 


Swamp-weed 
Fireweed Groundsel 
Variable Groundsel 
Shrubby Fireweed 
Dusty Miller 

Bower Spinach 
Small Grass Tree 


Near parking 
Near parking 


Beach 

Near parking 
Cliff face 
Beach 


Near parking 
Top cliff 
On beach 


Near parking 


Near parking 

Drain near parking 
Cliff face 
Cliff face 

Near parking 

Cliff face 

Near parking 

Near parking 

Near parking 

Cliff face 

Near parking 
Widespread 

Near parking 

Cliff face 

Near parking 

Cliff face 

Wet areas to beach 
Wet areas to beach 


Wet areas to beach 
Near parking 

Wet areas to beach 
Cliff face 

Near parking 

To beach level 
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Report of illustrated talk on FUNGI 
at the General Meeting 5 March 2002 
by Dr Tom May 


Dr May is a senior mycologist at 


the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne. 


SYNOPSIS of TALK 

The importance of fungi in eco- 
systems. The use of the FUNGIMAP 
scheme to document the distribution 
of fungi species with attempts 
towards the conservation of fungi. 


IMPORTANCE OF FUNGI 

Fungi are pat of an intricate 
network of inter-relationships 
between plants, animals and fungi. 
They contribute to the diversity of all 
eco-systems. In general, fungi do 
not kill their host, as it is not in their 
interest to do so, since they would 
have nothing to feed on in the next 
generation. There are many native 
rust fungi that grow on orchids and 
other plants and they are generally 
in low numbers. The importance of 
fungi is often overlooked because 
some people regard them as pests 
in the garden or they are considered 
to be rather unattractive. 


Symbiotic relationship with trees 

An example of this to be found in a 
Myrtle Beech or Eucalypt forest 
where around the base of trees in 
autumn after some rain, large crops 
of mushrooms and toadstools are 
sometimes seen. These are the 
fruiting bodies of fungi that bear the 
spores. The growing part of the 
fungus is below ground and consists 
of very fine threads known as 
mycelia. There is a transfer of 
nutrients between the tree and the 
fungus for their mutual benefit. The 
association between the mycelium 
of a fungus and plant rootlets is 
termed mycorrhiza. Fungi are also 
important in the germination and 
growth of native orchids. 


The decay of wood and other 
plant debris. 

Fungi are good at breaking down 
woody debris rather than the living 
sapwood. Cellulose and lignose 
(lignum) are broken down to release 
nutrients. Insects either consume 
the fungi or other fungi grow on 


... Roy Whiteside 


them, so nutrients are cycled 
through the food web. Fungi weaken 
the tree structurally but have little 
affect on the vitality of the tree. 


Fungi are important as parasites 
that feed on living tissue 

An example of this involves a 
fungus that is parasitic on the Ghost 
Moth caterpillar that feeds on acacia 
roots. At some point in its life cycle, 
the caterpillar acquires a fungus 
spore that results in the fungus 
growing in its body until, just before 
pupation, the caterpillar dies. The 
fungus puts up a stalk from the 
buried pupa and as spores are 
dispersed they find their way into 
other caterpillars. 

Another example involves some 
fungi that attack the roots of Radiata 
Pines that can result in the death of 
these trees. 


FUNGI SPECIES 

The bulk of Australian fungi species 
are in the form of leaf spots, many 
of which are specific to particular 
plant species. A rough estimate is 
that there are about a quarter of a 
million species in Australia. In 
comparison, there are only about 
25,000 species of native flowering 
plants in Australia. Very little is 
known about many of the Australian 
fungi species. There are probably 


up to 20,000 species of the larger ` 


fungi like mushrooms, toadstools 
and coral fungi etc. The best field 
guidebooks only list about 100 
species. There can be a big 
difference between a fresh growing 
fungus and a herbarium specimen. 
A painting or photograph is essential 
as a record to preserve the details 
of a fresh specimen. It is also 
important to record details of 
location in terms of latitude and 
longitude. GPS devices are a very 
useful aid in this respect. As there is 
a variation in rainfall from one year 
to the next, in a given area, 
particular species may not be found 
each time a particular area is 
surveyed. There is a need to widen 
the areas being surveyed. In the 
Melbourne Herbarium, for example, 
there are a fair number of- 
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observations of species recorded 
from the Central Highlands but few 
observations from other parts of the 
state. We also need to know 
whether fungi are going to be 
susceptible to changes in climate 
conditions. We also need to assess 
the effects of pollution, land clearing 
etc. All this baseline data is required 
before too many changes occur in 
the future. 


CLASSIFICATION 
The larger fungi species can be 
divided into two basic groups: 


1. Basidiomyces that produce their 
spores on microscopic club-shaped 
cells known as basidia. This group 
includes mushrooms, toadstools, 
puffballs and coral fungi. 

2. Ascomycetes that produce their 
spores in microscopic tubes or sacs. 
Included in this group are cup fungi, 
morels, vegetable caterpillars and 
micro-fungi. 


SLIDE PRESENTATION 

A number of slides were shown of 
some of the target species involved 
in the Fungimap project with the 
essential identifying characteristics 
being noted. 

Mycena interrupta or Pixies Parasol 
is one of the very blue fungi with a 
steely cap and is quite slimy when 
fresh and inhabits gullies in beech 
forests in the Central Highlands and 
found massed on wood. 

Amanita xanthocephala is bright red 
with little veil remnants on the cap in 
patches but with no ring on its 
stypes (stems). 

Oudemansiella radicata or Rooting 
Shank is a brown mushroom with a 
large underground root. It has a 
chocolate brown cap and a long 
stem. 

Omphalotus nidiformis or Ghost 
Fungus is very variable in its 
appearance but unmistakeable 
when the luminescence is observed. 
Amanita muscaria is an introduced 
fungus that is red to orange with 
white or yellow warts. It forms 
symbiotic relationships with pine 
trees and some broad-leafed exotic 
trees. It has also escaped into the 
bush near Tangil Bren and has 
adapted a relationship with Myrtle 
Beech. This could be a very serious 
problem as it may be displacing 
some native fungi species. 

Mycena austrororida is a diminutive 
fungus with a very slimy stem found 
in wet gullies. 

Microporus xanthopus is a tropical 
species with a small yellow foot 
growing on wood. It occurs from 
Sydney and follows the coast to 
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Arnhem Land and the Kimberley. 
Calostoma fuscum is a small brown 
puffball that grows on moist leaf 
litter. 


DESERT SPECIES 

Podaxis pistillaris is related to the 
puffballs. It has a large cap with a 
jet-black powdery mass of spores. 
There has been a huge revolution in 
all of the taxonomy of some of these 
groups and most of the Coprinuses 
have been split off into another 
genus and the Coprinus comatus or 
Lawyer's Wig is the closest relative 
of this desert fungus. Coprinus 
comatus is very distinctive with a 
very ovoid cap initially but as it goes 
black you end up with a thick stalk 
sticking up and it has a ring which is 
unusual for a Coprinus. There has 
been some peculiar evolution in the 
development of some of these desert 
fungi. 

The Arching Earth Star is an unusual 
species of Geastrum. It consists of a 
small puffball sitting in a cup with a 
star-shaped surround at ground 
level. This species is restricted to the 
more arid areas. 


Battarraea stevenii or Drumstick 
Fungus is a stalked puffball with a 
scaly woody stem. It is found at 
Wyperfeld Natational Park and 
prefers sandy soil. It appears to have 
been lost from.a site at Brighton in 
Port Phillip Bay. 

Schizostoma laceratum is a rare 
stalked puffball with a black powdery 
spore mass. It seems to be restricted 
to the red soils like the Simpson 
Desert. 


Aseroe rubra or Starfish Fungus is a 
Stinkhorn. It was the first fungus 
from Australia to be described over 
200 years ago by La Bollardier. This 
species has a slimy spore mass that 
makes it attractive to blowflies that 
are involved in the spore dispersal. 
Poronia erici has small brown button- 
like fruiting bodies. This species was 
only described two years ago. It 
occurs in Europe growing on rabbit 
droppings but is considered to be a 
native fungus as it is common on 
wombat and kangaroo droppings. 
Another species has been found on 
wild horse and camel droppings in 
Central Australia. This one is a 
European species and has been 
introduced to Australia. It is now rare 
in Europe because wild poies have 
become extinct. 

Morchella elata is an eame of an 
edible Morel. It has a lovely pointy 
top and is sold in markets. 
Underwoodia beatonii is an 
Ascomycete with a cylindrical fruiting 


body and tapered apex. It is greyish- 
brown above and creamy-brown 
below. This species is associated 
with Melaleucas but has sometimes 
been found with other plants. It is 
more common in the drier parts of 
western Vic. It is a distinctive fungus 
and resembles a vegetable 
caterpillar. 

Cyttaria gunnii or Beech Orange is a 
parasite of the Myrtle Beech and it 
grows from galls on those trees. It is 
more of a spring fungus than an 
autumn one. 

Mucronella pendula or Stalactite 
Fungus is a Coral Fugus (formerly 
named Myxomycidium pendulum in 
Fuhrer’s book on Australian Fungi). 
This consists of lovely wax tapers 
hanging down from the underside of 
large rotting Mountain Ash logs. 
Boletelus obscurecoccineus has a 
bright red cap and is yellow 
underneath. It grows in forests and 
woodlands. 


FUNGIMAP 

This is a community-based scheme 
for recording information on the 
distribution and the ecology of 
Australian. fungi. The scheme is a 
joint initiative between the Field 
Naturalists’ Club of Victoria and the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne. Information on the 
fruiting time of different sorts of fungi 
is recorded. This varies from one 
year to the next because of 
variations in rainfall patterns. 

A CD-ROM has been compiled to 
provide information on all the target 
species. This is mainly the brainchild 
of Field Naturalists’ member, lan 
Bell. Information is provided in the 
form of photographs, key identifying 
characteristics and maps showing 
locations, A wide range of people 
have donated the photographs. A 
small grant from Parks Victoria was 
provided to pay for the printing. The 
CD-ROM can be readily updated. 
There are some 700 photos on the 
one disc that would be difficult to 
produce in a book. It is a good way 
of providing information and for 
persons without a computer the CD- 
ROM can be accessed through 
libraries and schools. 

There are now about 100 target 
species that are mainly chosen on 
the basis of easy identification. On 
any serious fungus hunt there are 
usually some species to be found. 
On a good day you might find a 
dozen target species. So far some 
8000 records have been received, 
comprising contributions from about 
200 people across Australia. With 
the access to comprehensive field 
guides and the CD-ROM it is hoped 


to encourage more people to 
become interested in identifying and 
recording fungi. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF 
DISTRIBUTION PATTERNS were 
given on overhead transparencies as 
follows: 

Microporus xanthopus is a polypore 
with a little foot that grows on wood. 
It is found from north of Sydney to 
coastal areas in Queensland and 
Northern Territory as far as the 
Kimberley. 

Aseroe rubra | is EADS to the high 
plains. 

Mycena interrupta is oina only on 
public land in Victoria. It has 
completely disappeared from areas 
cleared of bush. It is not present in 
the higher altitudes. There is, 
however, a record of this species in 
a very deep wet gully on the Fleurieu 
Peninsula in SA. 

Banksiamyces macrocarpus is a 
species that grows only on the cones 
of Banksia spinulosa. It is a rare 
fungus that has come to light through 
observations of John Eickler, a 
Victorian Field Naturalists’ member, 
who has sent this fungus to the 
Melbourne Herbarium. 


Mapping can be done on the basis of 
rainfall or by relating to vegetation 
types. It appears that a lot of plants 
did evolve into new species in WA 
when there was a more arid barrier 
between eastern and western 
Australia, but considerable further 
research is required to document 
these distribution patterns 


Where fungi species are proved to 
be very rare there is a case for listing 
for their preservation through the 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act. 


A new interactive catalogue running 
from the Royal Botanical Gardens 
Website contains basic taxonomic 
information for most of the known 
larger fungi in Australia and is a 
useful resource for more information. 


Valda Dedman gave a vote of thanks 
to the speaker. 
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Mammal Trapping Report 


Gare Otway — 635 Lighthouse 
Road, freehold property. 


GPS 38°49°S, 143°31°E 


At the invitation of the owners of a 62 
ha property, we conducted a 3-night 
trapping exercise. 


The property has been cleared of 
much of its indigenous vegetation in 
the past and grazed, mainly with cattle. 
The present owners intend 
revegetating the property, and 
establishing an environment education 
and resource centre. 


The stock has been removed from 
most of the site, and both active 
replanting and natural regeneration will 
take place over the next few years. 


The land lies between the Lighthouse 
Road and the Otway National Park, 
with the least disturbed vegetation 
closest to the park boundary. 


Most of the area contains sandy soil 
with Manna Gum and Messmate as 
dominant eucalypts. On the more 


... Trevor Pescott 


elevated land, the understorey consists 
of bracken with a wide range of other 
indigenous plants. Thére are several 
gullies which are fed by permanent 
springs on the property. These have 
not been severely damaged by 
grazing. 


The site chosen for trapping was a 
spring-fed gully, with a Messmate 
canopy. Treeferns, other ferns and 
sedges lined the watercourse. 


Some traps were set along the edge of 
the watercourse (trap numbers 5 — 10, 
17 - 23), others (1 — 4, 11 - 16, 23 - 
28) were in transects from the gully up 
the steeply sloping sides into 


Bait: 
peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 


Results: 
22.2.02 
23.2.02 


- night nil 
- night 
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Messmate-canopy grasslands above 
the gully. 


Dates: 22 — 24 February 2002 
Weather: mild, light rain, overcast. 

23 Elliotts and 5 cage traps set on 3 
nights, total 84 trap-nights. 


8 pit-fall traps also in place for 2 nights, 
23-24 February 2002. 


The 8 pitfall traps were set in line on a 
dry sandy rise among bracken, grass 
and sedges with a Manna Gum 
overstorey. 


Apart from various insects and other 
invertebrates, 2 McCoys Skinks and 1 
Grass Skink were caught. There were 
no mammals caught in the pitfall traps. 


@ 


1 Black Rat Rattus rattus in cage trap 


1 House Mouse Mus musculus in Elliott 


24.2.02 - night 


Other mammals observed: 


2 Black Rats R. rattus in cage traps 


Koala at least 10 in Manna Gums and Messmates 


Eastern Curlews and the Summer Wader Count 


The following is a copy of a portion of 
my Summer Wader Count E-mail 
summary to our coordinator, Margaret 
Cameron. 


‘Hi Margaret, 

The worst birding day of my life — my 
good friend (who | was trying to get to 
join the Field Naturalists) will never go 
out with me again! 

Wind — gale-force S-SW, temperature 
~17°, tide — enormous: rain — heavy 
and freezing! 

Came in about 3 km north east of 
Anderson's Road but could not 
traverse shore etc because of deep 
channels and impenetrable vegetation. 
Only counted 4 lapwing and 1 
Greenshank in this whole area. 

Could not walk round shoreline as 
water too high; froth and flotsam 
everywhere! Wind blew ‘scope over 
and into mud; nearly lost my waders in 
the black, stinking mud; could hear 
practically nothing over wind's 
continual shriek. 

Unable to traverse more than one km 
south of the jetty because of the terrain 
and deep channels. 

Wader count is probably not accurate 


as the poor little things were huddled in 
the vegetation wherever they could & 
would seldom flush when practically 
stepped on! 

Did not see a single Silver Gull all day 
and only a few Black Swans were 
hardy enough to be seen on the Bay 
itself (a few hardy Pacific Gulls ‘sat’ 
crouched on the jetty, and a few hardy 
Little Pied Cormorants adorned the 
decking of a few pitching yachts 
moored of the jetty). 

Little Pied & Little Black Cormorants 
jostled with the Sacred Ibis, Pelicans 
and literally hundreds of Royal 
Spoonbills (a few Yellow-billed too), 
together with hundreds and hundreds 
of duck on the inland dams that had 


Eastern Curlew records: 
2001 not available 


...ROb Ganly 


some protection from the wind!’ 

The highlight of this ‘memorable’ day 
was the sighting of 140 Eastern 
Curlew. Their sighting prompted me to 
check our Geelong Bird Reports, as | 
was not aware of such large numbers 
in our region and was interested to 
check previous sightings in various 
locations. | was surprised to uncover 
the following data for February each 
year, indicating that in our region the 
Eastern Curlew is a regular summer 
visitor in large numbers somewhat 
exclusively to the Swan Bay area. 


yp 


2000 87 at Swan Bay West on 12/2 (13 total in all other locations) 
1999 104 at Swan Bay West on 7/2 (16 total in all other locations) 
1998 100 at Swan Bay West on 1/2 (21 total in all other locations) 


117 at Duck I. Swan Bay on 9/2 


1997 45 at Queenscliff: Sand |. on 21/2 (10 total in all other locations) 
1996 none recorded at Swan Bay (19 recorded elsewhere) 

1995 140 at Swan Bay on 18/12 (none recorded elsewhere) 

1995 125 at Swan Bay on 26/2 (none recorded elsewhere) 

1994 none recorded during the summer months 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion Report 


Edwards Point State 
Faunal Reserve 
St Leonards 


21 March, 2002 


..Jan Winstanley 


Nine members led by Polly 
Cutcliffe set off on our search for 
birds at 9.30 am. It was a fine 
Autumn morning and we enjoyed 
varied terrain. This included a 
board walk across marsh land as 
we headed towards Edwards 
Point. 


On the outward journey we sighted 
Brown Thornbills, Red-browed 
Finch, Grey Fantails, White- 
browed Scrubwren, Magpies, 
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Superb Fairy-wrens, Red 
Wattlebirds, New Holland 
Honeyeaters and Singing 
Honeyeaters. 


We-also found a baby Ring-tailed 
Possum who was quite wet. No 
sign of Mother — Penny Smith 
from our group gently moved the 
small one to a less obvious and 
drier place. No sign of possum on 
our return. 


Nearer to and at Edwards Point 
waders and other water birds were 
observed. These included Sooty 
and Pied Oyster-catchers, 
Greenshanks, Red-necked Stints, 
Australian White Ibis, Chestnut 
Teal, Crested Terns, Pied 
Cormorant, Little Black Cormorant, 


Double-banded Plover, Hoary- 
headed Grebe, Curlew 
Sandpipers, Sharp-tailed 


Sandpipers and Masked Lapwings. 


Retracing our steps, sightings 
included a Black-tailed Godwit, 
Striated Field-wren, White-fronted 
Chats, Welcome Swallows, and 
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NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
GROUP EXCURSION 


Thursday 18 April 2002 
‘Ingleby’ near Winchelsea 


Kay Campbell will be taking us to a 
property on the Barwon River, 
southwest of Winchelsea. Kay 
includes this area in her Australian 
Bird Count in December. We will 
be doing a count of the birds 
around the house; and going on to 
a swamp on Deans Marsh Road. 


Meet at Waurn Ponds Shopping 
Centre at 8.30 am behind the 
Green Grub Nursery or at the 
junction of Princes Highway and 
Deans Marsh Road. 

Bring morning tea. 

Finish about midday. 


Enquiries: 
Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


(May excursion to ‘Eynesbury’ will 


Black Swans, Tasmanian one Willie Wagtail. No Sparrows. be led by Peter Bright.) 
Silvereye, White-faced Heron, 
ew 

+ an an te fs te ih a ee ae ace g E 

$ ž > 

i oni ; ! Librar 

$ Biodiversity Group ž y Pee be Cam 

$ ..Dennis Greenwell = r cen 
i $ and Judy Rowe 
ž The up coming Biodiversity Group Meeting on $ i ap bp 

: 23 April promises to be very interesting, and 4 The Library reorganisation is well under way. 

| probably will be quite lively and entertaining. T 

= = Lists for both books and periodicals are being compiled 
+ Just before Barry Lingham departed for his $ and will be available soon. 

, extended visit to UK and Europe, he made afew ; i ; 

j very useful purchases from the James Harrison j Meanwhile please feel free to borrow library material. 

= College which was selling off its assets. = aie 

' 4 The current periodicals are now kept in pamphlet boxes 
F Among the things he bought were an si in the cupboards under the bookshelves. 

ces 

= Astronomical Telescope, low power binocular A ' Iy : 

$ microscope, good quality dip-nets, water 3 Discontinued periodicals are now kept in the steel 
é sampling and testing equipment, including a 4 cupboard outside the storeroom. 

Hach direct reading Spectrophotometer (which F ; poy. in ee. 

$ needs an expert to drive)! = The books are being given simplified classification 
$ & labels. 

$ There was also a large slide collection of $ Bry ; 

excellent quality which includes insects in i Anyone willing to help with the book processing on a 

$ particular and other natural history, that we plan 7 Tuesday between 10.30 am and 3.30pm, please 
+ to show. + contact Heather Cameron, phone 5229 3552. 

F All are welcome to come along and discover F TT wad INEN INIT RE HAN] IANI 
F the hidden beauty of our smaller fauna. F azi Mnie Pz Patan iN AN aTa N 
ž Š So Mi indo 
Bik am tim om tim a fi hoi hom oe hoe fo em BR 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
19 March 2002 


Mecer Cameron spoke at the 
March meeting on the topic of Birding 
in Ecuador. 

Located in western South America 
Ecuador is on the Equator. The capital 
is Quito founded by the Spanish 
conquistador Pizarro in 1534. With an 
area of 461,475 sq km it is one of 
South America’s smaller countries. 
The population approaches sixteen 
million and as is common in 
developing countries is increasing 
rapidly. Amazingly it is home to over 
1500 bird species, about fifty percent 
of the 3000 species found in South 
America, over twice the approximately 
700 species found in Australia! The 
source of this diversity of bird life lies in 
the distinct regional character of 
Ecuador's geography. 


Running from north to south through 
the centre of the country lie the Andes 
Mountains. The Andes have a double 
ridge each with volcanic peaks, some 
still active, of over 5000 metres. The 
highest mountain, Mount Chimborazo, 
tops out at an impressive 6310 metres. 
Compare this to Mount Kosciusko at 
2230 metres. Between the ridges is the 
high inter-Andean valley at 2000-3000 
metres in which lies Quito. High peaks 
are snow covered throughout the year 
despite their proximity to the Equator 
and temperatures in the valley can be 
very cold. Many of Ecuador's species 
are found only in the high country and 
on the lower slopes and foothills of the 
high ridges. 


Between the Andes and the Pacific 
Ocean lie the western coastal plains. 
In the north these are wet and home to 
extensive banana, rice, sugar cane, 
palm oil and pepper plantations. In the 
south they are dry. Neither area is 
particularly rich in bird life as the plains 
are the most densely populated and 
intensively farmed part of the country. 
To the east of the Andes lies another 
flat lowland area, the Amazon Basin. 


This is an area of equatorial forest, ` 


huge fast flowing rivers and oil. This is 
a very species-rich environment for 
birds and many other forms of life. 


The fourth, and best known, region is 
that of the Galapagos Islands which lie 
on the Equator in the Pacific Ocean 
approximately 1000 km west of the 
mainland. As every birder knows, the 
Galapagos are home to a unique and 
varied bird and animal life that 
provided Charles Darwin with some of 


. John Bottomley 


the inspiration and evidence for the 
development of his theory of evolution. 
This unique bird and animal life is still 
present and easy to see. 


The high country is very cold above 
the tree line and home to the Andean 
Condor, arguably the world’s largest 
bird, a variety of Tanagers, 
Hummingbirds, the Andean Lapwing 
and the rare and elusive Seed Snipe of 
which we were treated to a slide. 
Margaret noted that Hummingbirds 
had some wonderful common names. 
One that lives in the high country is 
known as the Andean Hillstar, another 
is called the Festive Coquette! On 
lower slopes and in the foothills one 
finds Tanagers, Motmots, Hoatzin, 
Aracaris and Hummingbirds. 


Bird life in the Amazon Basin is very 
different. The best-known birds are the 
Macaws and Toucans but the area is 
also home to a wide variety of smaller 
birds including Tanagers and what 
Margaret referred to as Ant-things! 
These are the Antbirds, Antcatchers, 
Antcreepers, Antpipits, Antpittas, 
Antshrikes, Ant-thrushes, Ant-vireos 
and Antwrens! According to Margaret 
these birds, which as their names 
suggest feed on ant swarms, are thick 
on the ground, constantly calling but 
almost impossible to see. Very 
frustrating when one is trying to build a 
trip-list! 


The second half of the talk was on the 
birds, and animals, of the Galapagos 
Islands. The Galapagos are volcanic in 
origin with each island having a distinct 


character and landscape. There is 


much evidence of recent volcanic 
activity. As the islands are remote and 
possess no natural predators both the 
animals and birds are remarkably tame 
allowing one to take wonderful 
photographs and slides. Many of the 
islands are home to indigenous 
species or sub-species that are 
adapted to the particular environmental 
characteristics of the island on which 
they are found. 


Only organised tours are allowed to 
visit the Islands. The tour taken by 
Margaret was conducted by boat. Each 
morning one woke up to see a new 
Island outside the cabin window, an 
island which that day would provide 
unique species and sub-species of 
birds and animals. It is no surprise the 
Galapagos are regarded as a 
naturalist’s paradise. 


April 2002 


Among the endemic species found are 
the Galapagos Penguin, this is on the 
Equator remember, Flightless 
Cormorant, Waved Albatross, 
Swallow-tailed Gull, Lava Gull, 
Galapagos Rail, Lava Heron, 
Galapagos Hawk, Galapagos Dove, 
Galapagos Martin, Large-billed 
Flycatcher, four Mockingbirds and 
thirteen Darwin's Finches. Twenty- 
eight endemic species and a further 
fifteen endemic sub-species in a small 
set of islands should be enough for 
anyone. 


Many species are adapted to feeding 
in particular niches. This is neatly 
illustrated by the three species of 
Booby present in the islands and by 
the Darwin's Finches. Boobies are all 
plunge fishers. They catch fish at 
different depths however and as such 
dive from different heights. Red-footed 
Boobies fish at 3 metres and dive from 
6 metres. The Nazca Booby, formerly 
a sub-species of the Masked Booby, 
feeds at 5 metres and dives from 15- 
18 metres. Blue-footed Boobies dive 
from 30 metres with males diving to 8 
metres and females 6 metres. Darwin's 
Finches have evolved plumage and 
bills that refect the niches they inhabit. 
Some, such as the Large Ground 
Finch, are dark or black birds with 
massive bills adapted for ground 
feeding. Others such as the Small Tree 
Finch have paler, dappled plumages 
and small bills adapted for feeding in 
trees. 


Margaret's talk was illustrated 
throughout by overheads and a set of 
wonderful slides. These illustrated not 
only the birds, animals and plants 
about which she spoke but also the 
environments, natural and man-made, 
in which they are found. The Group 
expressed their thanks for the talk with 
a warm round of applause. 


LS 


Speakers in forthcoming 
months are: 


May 21 
Craig Morley — Birds 
from the inside out 


June 18 
Susan Myers — 
Malaysian birds 
July 16 
John Bottomley — 
Freckled ducks 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS FOR MARCH 2002 
... compiled by John Bottomley 


Once again there is only room to include a small proportion of submitted observations. These ran to over ten pages 
this month! Most of the observations | have included are for large flocks of birds. This is the time of the year when 
large flocks are common. Some species such as the Rainbow Bee-eaters seen by Gordon McCarthy at Bannockburn 
Bush are getting ready to migrate north for the winter. Others such as the Little Ravens seen by Bob Preston are 
forming winter feeding flocks. All in all there were some remarkably large flocks of birds reported. The prize must go to 
Tom and Pauline Fletcher who observed a massive flock of Short-tailed Shearwaters at the Rip in Port Phillip Bay. 
They described it as consisting of countless thousands of birds which stretched both into the Bay and to sea further 
than the eye could see. The most unusual large flocks are those of Freckled Ducks at Lake Murdeduke and Lake 
Lorne. Freckled Ducks are very unusual anywhere except Lake Borrie in the Geelong region. Large flocks have not 
been seen for decades. Another very unusual occurrence was of five White-breasted VWoodswallows seen by a 
number of observers in Lake Road. This species is only regularly seen in Victoria in the Murray Valley and almost 
never South of the Dividing Range. A most interesting sighting. Enjoy the good weather while it lasts. This is a good 
time of the year for birding. 


Observers were: (BAt) Bryant Attwood, (BellIBOCA), (CGo) Colin Goldsworthy, (CMo) Craig Morley, (DHe) Dean Hewish, (GMc) 
Gordon McCarthy, (IS) Ira Savage, (JB) John Bottomley, (JN) John Newman, (KC) Kay Campbell, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, 
(MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (PB) Peter Bright, (PF) Pauline Fletcher, (RG) Rob Ganly, (RMc) Rob MacKenzie, (RP) Rob Preston, (TF) 
Tom Fletcher. : 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Black Swan 470+ 26/02/02 400+ on Stingaree Bay and 70+ to the east of Point Henry. RG 
800+ 5/03/02. 770+ on Stingaree Bay and 28 to the east of Point Henry. RG 
Cape Barren Goose 1 16/06/02 Freshwater Lake. First record for this location. DHe, MHe 
15 28/02/02 Lake Weering. RMc 
19 28/02/02 Lake Martin. RMc 
Australian Shelduck 50+ 24/02/02 Moriac. Feeding in recently mowed paddock with 75+ Sulphur BAt 
crested Cockatoos. 
2900 28/02/02 Eurack. On a small lake. RMc 
Pink-eared Duck 149 3/02/02 Portarlington Sewage Ponds. Becoming more common at this PB 
location. 
270 28/02/02 Barpinba. On a small lake. RMc 
68 11/03/02 Lake Modewarre. With thousands of coot and Grey and JN 
Chestnut Teal. 
Freckled Duck 60+ 22/02/02 Lake Lorne. PB 
15+ 28/02/02 Lake Lorne. Roosting on two small islands in lake. JB 


293 28/02/02 Lake Murdeduke. In Southwest corner. Largest number seen RMc 
since the late fifties. 


1 3/03/02 Hospital lake. With hundreds of teal and shovellers. JN 
Hardhead 150 25/01/02 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
Blue-billed Duck 200 6/01/02 Portarlington Sewage Ponds. PB 
103 3/02/02 Portarlington Sewage Ponds. PB 
Musk Duck 45 25/01/02 Lake Modewarre. Scattered over the lake. RMc 
82 28/02/02 Lake Murdeduke. Scattered over southwest corner. RMc 
Great Crested Grebe 34 23/02/02 Reedy Lake at the Big Hole. RMc 
Short-tailed Shearwater Tens of 20/02/02 The Rip. An immense flock feeding on both sides of the rip. TF, PF 
thousands 
Darter 11 11/02/02 Lake Lorne. Adult male and female and juvenile birds. RMc 
8 11/03/02 Newtown. Soaring at height at 1345. CMo 
Great Egret 28 12/02/02 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Intermediate Egret 2 12/02/02 Reedy Lake. One bird has an injured leg. RMc 
Glossy Ibis 16 13/02/02 Hospital Swamp. RMc 
7 13/02/02 Connewarre at Saltswamp. RMc 
5 21/02/02 Connewarre at Saltswamp. TF, PF 
12 23/02/02 Connewarre at Saltswamp. PB 
Royal Spoonbill 110+ 8/03/02 Avalon Salt works and Snake Island. RG, KC 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 19 6/02/02 Hospital swamp. 
10-15 8/03/02 Avalon Salt Works and Snake Island. RG, KC 


- ...continued on page 14 
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Species 
Black-tailed Native-hen 


Bar-tailed Godwit 
Common Greenshank 


Great Knot 
Red Knot 
Banded Stilt 


Pacific Golden Plover 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 


Little Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Musk Lorikeet 


Little Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
White-throated Needletail 


Rainbow Bee-eater 

Spotted Pardalote 

Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Willie Wagtail 

White-breasted Woodswallow 


White-browed Woodswallow 
Little Raven 
Tree Martin 


No. 


205 
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Date Comments Observer 
17/02/02 Western Treatment Plant Werribee. PB, BellBOCA 
28/02/02 Barpinba. RMc 
4/03/02 Duck Island. Many coming into breeding plumage. RMc 
18/02/02 Lake Connewarre delta. RMc 
21/02/02 Barwon Estuary opposite Golf Club. TF, PF 
8/03/02 Avalon Beach and Salt Works and Snake Island. RG, KC 
4/03/02 Duck Island. RMc 
4/03/02 Duck Island. RMc 
4/02/02 St.Leonards Salt Lagoon. PB 
5/02/02 St.Leonards Salt Lagoon. PB 
10/02/02 St.Leonards Salt Lagoon. IS 
28/02/02 Lake Murdeduke in Southwest section. RMc 
8/03/03 Moolap Salt Works. A few Red-necked Avocets in the flock. GMc 
4/03/02 Duck Island. RMc 
13/03/02 East Geelong. MAC 
14/03/02 Queens Park. RG 
29/02/02 Lara. Not often seen in these numbers at this location. CGo 
24/02/02 Moriac. Feeding in paddock with 50+ Australian Shelduck. BAt 
5/03/02 Highton. Feeding in a flowering eucalypt street tree. BAt 
11/03/02 Leopold. In trees. RMc 
15/03/02 Eastern Park. In Sugar Gums. CMo 
3/03/02 Newtown. CMo 
12/03/02 Leopold. Feeding on flowering Karri. RMc 
2/02/02 Barwon Heads, Sheepwash. Flying west in groups. RMc 
7/02/02 Leopold. Flying northeast in groups. RMc 
7/03/02 Bannockburn Bush. GMc 
4/03/02 Queens Park. Feeding on lerps with a Striated Pardalote. BAt 
9/03/02 Barwon Heads. 100+ present 11/03/02. BAt 
9/03/02 Barwon Heads in coastal scrub. BAt 
3/02/02 Portarlington Sewage Ponds. PB 
22/02/02 Connewarre on Lake Road. Extremely rare this far south. GMc, TF, PF, 
Also seen 23/02/02. oe PB 
6/01/02 Portarlington Sewage Ponds. PB 
10/03/02 Warrembene Creek near Berry Bank. RP 
17/01/02 Hospital swamp. Many recently fledged. PB 


THE TASMANIAN EXPERIENCE 


The Launceston FNC is hosting the Australian Naturalists’ Network 2002 ‘Get-together’ during November. The 
program includes a 10-day core program 9th — 18th, a pre 3-day tour of northeast Tasmania and a post 3-day tour 
of northwest Tasmania. Participation reply forms are to be returned by April 30. 
See Dick Southcombe for further information. Phone 5243 3916. 


° At the ‘Get-together’ members will consider publishing an ANN Calendar which illustrates the diversity and 
interdependence of our flora and fauna. Clubs and individual naturalists interested in this project are invited 
to forward their ideas, names and addresses (post and email) on one A4 page to J & M Simmons, PO Box 
1148, Legana, Tasmania 7277 or jayemes@bigpond.com. A copy of all the A4 pages received will be sent to 
all who sent them and hopefully with the use of modern communications, prepare and present 
recommendations at the ‘Get-together. 


° Orders are being taken for Australian Naturalists’ Network garments. Polo shirts, sizes up to XXL22 $26.00, 
sizes XXX24 and XXXX26 $29.00. Windcheaters with collar and 3 button opening, sizes up to XXL22 
$33.00, XXXL and XXXXL $36.00. Place your order with Dick. 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2001—2002) 


President Position vacant 

Vice-President Position vacant 5 

Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 woodies@jc.com.au 
Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 

Committee Member Bernie Franke 52291704 berkers@smartchat.net.au 


2 Claire Greenwell 52437047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
E a Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 

i Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

f» J Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


; John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Honorary Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 


Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0416 006407 
$ (E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 
Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 


permission provided that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 April, 2002. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help — late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette to P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 3200 


Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire 5243 7047 or 0416 006407 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


Sheila Silver Penny Smith Jan Venters 
Margery Rix 


Judy Rowe or Lily Sherwood Polly Cutcliffe 
Claire Greenwell Shirley Southcombe 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Room behind the big hall at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 
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